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Indian towns, and burned their houses and crops.
The campaign was a complete success. The
Indians were so humbled by their losses that they
sued for peace, and negotiations began which were
concluded in the summer of 1795 by the treaty of
Greenville, under which the Northwestern tribes
ceded an extensive territory to the United States.
It was notorious that the trouble which the
American authorities had experienced with the
Indians had been largely due to the activity of
British agents. In his report Wayne noted that
the destruction effected by his troops included
"the houses, stores, and property of Colonel Mc-
Kee, the British agent, and principal stimulator of
the war now existing between the United States and
the savages." A sharp correspondence took place
between Wayne and Major William Campbell,
commanding a British post on the Miami. Camp-
bell protested against the approach of Wayne's
army, "no war existing between Great Britain and
America.5* Wayne assented to this statement,
and then asked what he meant "by taking post far
within the well known and acknowledged limits of
the United States." Campbell rejoined that he
had acted under orders and as to his right, that was
a matter which were best left to "the ambassadors